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tailor in Dalkeith, written by himself (1828), which had been
running for three years in Blackwood, signed with the well-known
initial " Delta." Delta was David Macbeth Moir (1798-1851),
the most affectionate of Gait's friends and afterwards his bio-
grapher, and author of the last chapters in The Last of the Lairds,
which Gait had to leave in his hands unfinished on being suddenly
called away across the Atlantic. Moir wrote a quantity of
miscellaneous verse, largely of a tender domestic order; and the
charm for his readers lay in the sentiment and pathos mingled
with his jocularities. In a string of anecdotes rather than a
connected narrative, Mansie relates his coming into the world,
schooling, apprenticeship, calf love and the chequered bliss of
wedded life and fatherhood, his exploits with the resurrection
men and misadventures in the volunteering days of 1805; and
at the same time pictures the general life of the little town, with
its provost and councillors, in a manner that falls a long way short
of Gait's Annals. But the studied pathos often hits the mark, as in
the tale of the prentice lad from the Lammermuirs, who pines
for his breezy hills and dies of consumption on his way home.
The tailor is not a hero, in any sense of the word, and his conceit
of his own pawkiness often makes him a butt. The humour is
chiefly of the broad, elementary kind, exemplified in so many
of the contributions to " Maga ", such is the yarn about the
regimental goat passed off as mutton, or of the cigars handed
round by his lordship's flunkeys and supposed by the town coun-
cillors to be a sort of sweetmeat, till, when they were all growing
seasick, he showed his astonished guests that it was a novel form
of tobacco-pipe. But the thin vein of humour is disguised by the
richness of the broad Scots, which gives most of the point to the
long discussion between Mansie and his wife on what they shall
do with their Benjie, and to the gravedigger's reply to the debt-
collector :
" He just bad me tell ye, faither, that hoo could ye expect he
cou'd gie ye onything till the times grew better; as he hadna
buried a living soul in the kirkyard for mair nor a fortnight."
Moir was but one of a crowd of writers, many of them con-
tributors to Blackwood's Magazine, now trying to vie with Scott,